





poet wants to see her . . . A big part? Well, as for that . . . In any case, 
a part—maybe.” 

In the office next to mine Giulio Paradisi and Francesco Aluigi inter- 
view extras and file their photographs in mournful gray folders: Porters, 
Old Women, Spa Attendants. 

Fellini’s office here at Scalera is at the end of the corridor: a huge desk 
covered with photographs, two green felt wall panels covered with photo- 
graphs, two leather armchairs, an ash stand and a big couch that, by some 
miracle, is always onstage when tests are being made. Gino, the office boy, 
locks the door when Fellini leaves. 

We are on the second floor of the building that is Titanus-Appia 
Studio’s street exposure. Our little corridor leads to a big landing where 
secondary actors sometimes wait on another large couch to see Fellini. 
A glass door opens on to Gherardi’s studio. 

This big room, with windows on all sides, is permeated with the de- 
lightful smell of modeling clay. Drawing boards strewn with transparent 
Sheets of acetate alternate with round pillars to which are stuck bits of 
paper bearing scribbled telephone numbers. On the floor and on low tables, 
terra-cotta masks and wire models. On the walls, art nouveau reproductions 
cut out of old issues of L’/llustrazione Italiana; photographs of houses, 
woods, meadows; Gherardi’s sketches. Although it is usually unoccupied, 
the disordered room gives an impression of intense activity. 

But the real battlefield is elsewhere, in the production offices across 
the courtyard and up a creaking, unpainted stairway. Long after the lights 
have gone out in the other rooms, discussions still go on there—elevators, 
walls, corridors, dimensions, tablecloths, actors’ fees, dates, permits. None 
of this helps me very much to penetrate the secrets of the film, or even, in 
fact, to know how far along the preliminaries have come. But I am learning 
that making a film is not just shooting it. 





